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Bigelow,  Timothy,  of  Boston. 

An  address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Wil- 
liams hall,  corner  of  Dover  and  Washington 
streets,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  8, 
1853...        Boston, Greene  ,  1853.  32p. 
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PRINTED    BY   PRENTISS    AND  SAWYER, 
No,  11  Devonshire  Street. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Williams  Mahket  Cokporation, 
held  at  No.  8,  Merchants  Bank  Building,  Thursday,  March  10,  1853,  it 
was  unanimously 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to  Timothy  Bigelow, 
Esq.  for  his  able,  eloquent,  and  appropriate  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Williams  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  inst.,  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  Address  be  requested  for  publication. 

WM.  A.  HAYES, 
Clerk  of  W.  M.  Corporation. 


ADDRESS 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  We  have  assembled  here 
to-night  to  dedicate  this  Hall  to  the  high  and  holy 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  The  labor  of 
the  artizan  is  at  length  completed^  and  now  with  the 
solemnities  that  befit  a  Christian  age  and  people,  we 
meet  to  consecrate  this  edifice  to  the  uses  of  man  and 
the  wants  of  the  future.  We  do  not  come  like  those  of 
an  elder  day  with  votive  offerings  or  sacrificial  rites  to 
appease  the  idols  of  a  Pagan  shrine  ;  but  from  the  altar 
of  Christian  hearts  our  incense-prayers  go  up  to  the 
God  of  the  Universe,  asking  that  He  will  bless  this  place 
and  make  it  productive  of  good. 

We  read,  in  the  early  history  of  Greece,  that  the 
Athenians  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Market 
Place  to  discuss  matters  of  state  ;  and  what  had  been 
decreed  in  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  was  in  the 
Agora  either  ratified  or  condemned.  The  famous  Roman 
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h'ormii,  Avhioli  has  bocomo  idciililied  with  the  names  of 
Liberty  and  Eloqnence,  Avas  itself  a  Market  Place  ;  and 
where  the  citizens  trafficked  and  exchanged,  there  also 
they  listened  to  Cato  and  Cicero.  In  like  manner  will 
the  Market  Place  of  this  portion  of  Boston,  become  the 
scene  of  public  discussion  and  improvement ;  and  in  the 
same  building  where  business  is  transacted,  for  succes- 
sive years  crowds  will  gather,  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
and  the  learned. 

But  there  are  local  and  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  this  place  which  far  outweigh  any  analogies 
or  memories  brought  from  classic  or  foreign  lands. 
This  building  occupies  the  spot  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  in  their  colonial  history,  erected  a  fortress  to 
protect  their  young  settlement  from  danger  and  devas- 
tation. In  the  hour  of  America's  glory  and  England's 
shame,  when  the  British  troops  held  possession  of  the 
city,  they  strengthened  and  enlarged  the  works  ;  and 
here  night  after  night  the  royal  sentries  kept  watch 
against  the  sons  of  freedom  who  were  encamped  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  But  now^,  when  the  frowns  of  w^ar 
have  given  place  to  the  smiles  of  peace,  this  structure 
has  been  erected  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  princi- 
ples that  were  then  secured  by  peril  and  blood.  It 
rises  as  an  evidence^  of  the  enterprise,  prosperity,  and 
plenty  which  distinguish  our  city ;  and  its  advantages 
are  freely  opened  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Bos- 
ton, Tloxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Brookline,  which  then 
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severally  succored  Boston  in  her  period  of  distress  and 
alarm. 

When  the  stranger  shall  hereafter  ask,  where  are  the 
Boston  Fortifications  of  which  he  has  read  in  history, 
bid  him  come  here.  ,Tell  him  that  this  building  occu- 
pies the  spot  where  those  bulwarks  once  stood.  Tell 
him  that  where  the  trump  of  war  was  formerly  heard, 
he  now  can  listen  to  the  organ  notes  of  peace.  Tell 
him  that  where  the  sentries  once  looked  out  for  the 
approach  of  peril,  the  moral  and  mental  sentinels  of 
humanity  are  on  the  constant  alert,  in  order  to  instruct 
and  warn.  Tell  him,  too,  that  this  Hall  is  dedicated  to 
Religion,  Liberty,  and  Learning ;  and  that  these  are  the 
modern  fortresses  of  Boston,  by  whose  protection  she 
has  gained  her  present  enviable  position,  and  whereby 
she  can  bid  defiance  to  every  vicissitude  and  danger. 

A  short  period  past  has  done  much  in  altering  the 
appearance  of  our  city.  New  edifices  have  been  erected, 
new  wharves  have  been  built,  new  avenues  have  been 
constructed.  But  the  limits  of  the  peninsula  as  our 
fathers  found  it,  were  not  ample  enough  for  the  enter- 
prise and  activity  which  here  took  up  their  abode ;  and 
therefore  a  large  tract  of  made  land  has  been  added  to 
the  city  limits.  Of  the  present  territory  of  Boston  we 
are  told  that  two-fifths  have  been  created  by  the  labor 
and  agency  of  man.  But  eminently  has  the  growth  of 
Boston  been  recognized  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
metropolis.     Churches  and  schools  have  been  estab- 
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lishecl,  streets  have  been  built  and  beautified,  parks 
have  been  laid  out  and  adorned.  The  population  have 
kept  pace  with  the  improvements  ;  and  now  the  South- 
ern part  of  Boston  is  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens.  And,  besides  all  that  1ms  been  done,  there 
is  room  for  much  greater  advancement.  While  Na- 
ture forbids  any  extended  growth  in  other  portions  of 
the  city,  there  is  here  space  for  her  to  expand  her  giant 
energies  and  increase  to  an  extent  which  imagination 
cannot  name.  It  therefore  became  necessary,  both  for 
present  and  future  purposes,  to  erect  a  Hall  in  this 
vicinity,  where  citizens  could  meet  to  discuss  political 
matters,  or  listen  to  the  discourses  of  religion  and 
science.  While  this  structure,  then,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  neighborhood, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  prophetic  of  the  intelligence  that 
will  hereafter  crowd  its  gates  and  fill  its  seats.  They 
have  acted  both  wisely  and  liberally  who  have  called 
this  edifice  into  being ;  but  discretion  is  still  required 
to  watch  over  its  future  interests,  and  see  that  the  high 
objects  for  which  it  has  been  reared  are  piously  and 
properly  protected. 

Regarding  the  erection  of  this  Hall  as  a  type  and 
token  of  the  growth  of  Boston,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  glance,  passingly,  at  the  present  position  of  our  city. 
In  all  that  constitutes  mental,  moral,  and  material  worth, 
Boston  is  richly  endowed.  A  busy,  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent population  throng  her  streets.     Every  patriotic 
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and  philanthropic  object  finds  in  her  midst  able  advo- 
cates and  wise  supporters.  The  prisoner  in  his  cell  is 
remembered  ;  the  outcast,  is  cared  for ;  the  blind  have 
those  who  see  for  them ;  the  dumb  have  those  who 
speak  for  them  ;  the  widow,  with  tottering  footsteps, 
finds  a  home  ;  the  youth,  with  erring  fancies,  meets  a 
counsellor  and  guide  ;  suffering,  in  every  mode  in  which 
it  can  speak  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  receives  solace 
and  succor ;  schools  and  libraries  combine  to  scatter 
the  advantages  of  learning  and  literature  among  us  ; 
while  from  every  quarter  temple  spires  point  with  their 
fmgers  to  Heaven,  thereby  indicating  the  great  founda- 
tions on  which  everything  has  been  established. 

But  mark  the  restless  activity,  the  busy  enterprise 
that  are  everywhere  displayed.  The  peninsula  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  though  nearly  doubled  in  territory  by 
the  labor  of  her  sons,  as  already  stated,  is  not  sufiicient 
for  the  homes  of  those  who  traffic  in  her  streets ;  and 
accordingly  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities  have  been 
summoned  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the  metropolis. 
Year  by  year  new  and  increasing  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  Boston  have  been  seen  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  her  presence  is  now  recognized  in  every  place  that 
girdles  her  borders.  Her  sons  have  awakened  the  Titan 
energies  of  art ; .  and  busy  looms  and  flying  spindles  bear 
witness  to  the  efficacy  6f  their  labors.  Flowing  rivers 
have  been  bridged ;  deep  valleys  have  been  filled ; 
mountains  have  been  scaled  ;  and  forests  have  bowed 
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before  her  activity  and  strength.  Early  an  advocate  of 
the  new  mode  of  transit  which  modern  science  has  re- 
vealed to  man,  Boston  has  fostered  and  encouraged  the 
enterprise  in  a  manner  unlike  any  other  city  in  the 
land.  She  walks  hy  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
has  spoken  a  voice  of  kindly  greeting  to  Canada  and 
the  West.  And  now  by  the  shores  of  Erie  and  Ontario, 
by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa,  the  Penobscot  and  the  Hudson,  in  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  where  her  iron  footprints  are  planted, 
she  gathers  up  the  products  of  wealth  and  brings  them 
to  our  doors. 

But  the  continent  is  not  broad  enough  for  her  vast 
activity.  Her  sons  have  spread  the  sails  of  a  successful 
commerce,  and  they  are  to  be  found  on  every  sea  where 
wealth  will  reward  labor.  The  torrid  zone  does  not 
bend  their  path ;  the  northern  icebergs  do  not  check 
their  progress.  They  pass  by  stormy  capes  and  over 
troubled  oceans ;  everyAvhere  seeking  traffic,  every- 
where displaying  enterprise.  The  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  China  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  all 
witnesses  of  their  labors.  They  trade  in  Canton  as  well 
as  Paris ;  they  are  found  in  the  marts  of  Constantinople, 
Calcutta,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  they  gather  varied  pro- 
ducts ;  and  with  silf^s  and  spices,  ivory  and  gold,  her 
laden  argosies  turn  gladly  to  our  shores. 

But  better  and  more  precious  than  the  harvests  of 
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commerce;,  she  bears  in  her  ships  the  messengers  of 
Christianity  and  peace.  Her  sons  remember  in  distant 
harbors  the  pious  principles  of  home  ;  and  the  ignorant 
and  idolatrous  are  by  her  missionaries  introduced  to 
new  enjoyments,  and  are  made  familiar  with  a  loftier 
life.  They  are  told  that  there  was  another  teacher  than 
Zoroaster  —  a  greater  prophet  than  Mahomet ;  that 
Brahma  did  not  create,  that  Vishnou  cannot  preserve  ; 
that  the  idols  which  man  has  framed  are  impotent  and 
worthless ;  —  that  God  lives  in  the  highest  Heavens :  — 
His  voice  they  hear  in  the  tempest ;  His  frown  they  see 
in  the  gathering  cloud.  He  it  is  that  sprinkles  golden 
sunlight  on  their  path  ;  and  He  has  remembered  them 
all ;  for,  their  redemption  has  been  purchased  by  agony 
and  death.  This  is  the  message  wdiich  Boston  speaks  in 
far-off  islands  and  in  Pagan  homes  ;  and  in  this  manner 
her  commerce  confers  dignity  not  only  on  our  own  city, 
but  on  our  native  land. 

The  historian  of  Venice  claimed  special  praise  for  that 
floating  city,  because  on  sandy  islands  a  prosperous  and 
opulent  metropolis  had  been  built.  But  loftier  praise 
belongs  to  the  Pilgrim  city  than  could  ever  be  ascribed 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  because  on  land  which 
her  own  sons  have  themselves  made,  they  have  built  up 
a  proud  and  prosperous  home  ;  and  she  now  is  mistress 
of  a  commerce  that  m^ght  once  have  provoked  emula- 
tion and  envy  in  the  marble  halls  of  the  Doges. 

But  now  the  question  arises.  How  has  all  this  been 
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done  ?  What  hands  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
splendid  success,  and  when  was  the  labor  accomplished  ? 
To  find  an  answer,  we  leave  the  brilliant  and  busy 
present,  and  repair  to  a  dark  and  gloomy  past.  For 
awhile,  we  must  contemplate  the  character  and  fortunes 
of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  Boston. 

Our  early  history  is  involved  in  no  twilight  of  tradi- 
tion, nor  is  it  shrouded  by  the  fimcies  of  fable.  We 
are  not  led  back  to  a  legendary  time,  when  gods  were 
supposed  to  dwell  upon  earth,  to  direct  the  course  of 
voyagers,  or  inspire  warriors  to  acts  of  heroism  and 
fame.  The  footsteps  of  our  fathers  were  not  folloAved 
by  Jotuns  or  Giants ;  nor  did  they  converse  with  Egerias 
in  grotto  or  grove.  They  were  plain  men,  living  in  a 
great  age,  for  a  great  purpose,  and  accomplishing  all 
their  mighty  achievements  by  the  simple  assistance  of 
resolution,  virtue,  and  truth. 

The  era  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  was  one  of  great 
activity  and  interest.  The  memorable  events  which  had 
occurred,  and  discoveries  that  had  been  made,  during 
the  two  preceding  centuries,  were  then  operating  in  full 
force.  They  had  awakened  vigorous  thought ;  every- 
where men  were  seeking  for  truth  ;  everywhere  they 
were  asking  for  light.  The  mind  of  Europe  was  exer- 
cised in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion  ;  and  it  claimed 
freedom  of  thought  aiid  action  both  in  secular  and  spir- 
itual matters.  The  Printing  Press,  wdth  its  Briarean 
arms,  was  beginning  to  scatter  science  among  men.  It 
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called  forth  knowledge  from  the  cells  of  anchorites  and 
studies  of  recluses,  and  bade  it  walk  in  the  highways  of 
life.  The  mariner's  compass  had  revealed  the  secrets 
of  Ocean.  Voyages,  which  the  boldest  of  Phoenecian 
navigators  would  have  shrunk  from,  were  fearlessly  and 
safely  undertaken.  It  had  made  known  a  new  route 
whereby  to  obtain  the  products  of  the  East,  and  a 
buried  continent  was  by  its  means  evoked  from  solitude 
and  given  to  the  race.  Philosophy  had  deserted  the 
haunts  of  the  schoolmen.  Under  the  guidance  of  Bacon 
and  Descartes  it  had  begun  freely  to  investigate  the 
mysteries  of  mind  and  matter.  It  was  teaching  the 
student  to  explore  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  globe, 
and  bidding  astronomers  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  stars. 
Eeligion,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Luther,  had  risen 
to  a  new  life,  -v  She  placed  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  admitted  them  to  the  highest  of  all  human 
studies  and  pursuits.  Thus  was  mind  renouncing  the 
vassalage  which  it  had  too  long  recognized,  and  was 
aspiring  to  perfect  freedom  in  thought  and  action. 
More  than  this,  —  an  earnest  desire  for  the  privileges 
of  civil  liberty  was  aroused  among  men  :  —  they  began 
to  ask  why  palaces  were  built ;  and  were  proceeding  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  emperors  and  kings. 

But  the  great  matter  to  be  determined  was,  how 
these  free  impulses  anS  aspirations  could  be  applied  in 
any  practical  or  efficient  manner  ?  Liberty,  as  regu- 
lating human  governments,  was  then  regarded  by  the 
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statesmen  of  Europe  as  a  chimera  or  a  dream.  The  old 
republics  had  passed  into  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism  ; 
and  with  standing  armies  for  its  support,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  popular  uprising  permanently  to 
subvert  the  thrones  and  privileges  of  royalty.  Besides, 
the  bustling  activity  then  existing  was  soon  to  subside ; 
the  mental  excitement  which  w^as  agitating  Europe 
would  shortly  die  away ;  and  though  science  would 
hang  new  lights  in  every  cottage,  yet  nothing  decisive 
might  be  gained  for  the  political  redemption  of  the  race. 
The  clouds  that  were  then  gilded  by  the  rising  sun  of 
freedom  were  soon  to  gather  around  it,  and  Avrap  it  pos- 
sibly in  an  eternal  night. 

t^Still  it  was  necessary,  if  practicable,  to  have  the  moral 
and  political  elements  wdiich  were  at  that  period  alive 
in  Europe,  gathered  up  when  tliey  Avere  in  all  their 
freshness  and  beauty,  and  transplanted  to  some  new 
field  where  they  could  grow  unchecked.  The  time  had 
come  when  the  tocsin  of  despotism  that  had  too  long 
sounded,  should  be  drowned  by  other  notes,  —  by  the 
shouts  of  freemen  regaining  their  rights.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  and  the  true 
sources  of  national  welfare  should  be  developed  ;  so  that 
not  one  country  or  continent  alone,  but  that  the  whole 
world  should  become  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. This  new  fiefd  of  labor  Avas  New  England  ;  and 
our  ancestors  were  appointed  the  soldiers  and  sentinels 
of  humanity. 
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But  they  knew  not  the  noble  task  assigned  to  them, 
—  the  mighty  work  they  were  ultimately  to  accomplish. 
They  left  their  native  land  because  conscience  bade 
them ;  and  came  simply  to  found  pious  and  peaceful 
homes  where  they  could  worship  God  as  their  own 
souls  prompted  them,  and  could  secure  for  their  chil- 
dren the  same  high  privilege  without  obstruction  from 
prelates  or  kings. 

The  fathers  of  Boston  were  men  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, of  elevated  principle  and  unshaken  constancy. 
They  claimed  the  privilege  of  religious  liberty ;  and 
since  this  was  denied  them  in  England,  they  resolved 
to  be  exiles  and  wanderers  to  obtain  the  boon  they 
sought.  The  Mayflower,  like  the  herald-dove  sent  forth 
from  the  Ark,  had  found  one  spot  rising  above  the 
waves  of  religious  intolerance ;  and  the  green  branch 
which  she  brought  back,  determined  the  founders  of 
Boston  to  seek  that  land.  True  it  was  encompassed 
with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Savage  men  were  there. 
Winter  came  there  in  its  ice-car,  scattering  snow-storms 
and  cold.  The  country  was  all  a  wilderness,  which 
nothing  but  the  most  arduous  toil  could  subdue  so  as 
to  produce  plenteous  harvests.  But  all  this  they  re- 
garded as  nothing  compared  with  the  great  object 
before  them.  They  were  but  travellers  and  pilgrims  to 
an  holy  city,  and  they  cared  not  for  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  meet,  or  the  trials  they  had  to  endure,  so  that 
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they  could  pause  on  the  roadside  when  duty  bade  them, 
and  worship  their  God. 

See  these  noble  exiles  of  conscience  as  they  gather 
on  the  decks  of  the  Arabella,  the  Talbot,  or  the  Am- 
brose, which  are  to  bear  them  to  their  new  and  distant 
homes.  The  wise  men  of  the  land  are  here,  for  Eng- 
land's ancient  seats  of  learning  must  be  deserted,  since 
their  giant  energies  are  used  to  disseminate  error  and 
pervert  the  truth.  Tender  and  beautiful  women  have 
left  the  halls  of  wealth  and  the  embrace  of  love,  and 
join  a  company  that  have  nothing  certain  before  them 
but  suffering  and  privation.  Rich  men  are  here,  zealous 
for  a  life  of  trial ;  for  they  consider  liberty  of  conscience 
more  precious  than  the  gains  of  merchandise,  and  truth 
more  valuable  than  gold.  Old  men,  who  recall  how 
nobly  their  brethren  bore  themselves  who  died  for  the 
faith  at  Smithfield,  come  trembling  to  the  vessels'  decks 
that  they  may  be  worthy  of  a  martyr's  crown.  Young 
men,  who  have  heard  their  fathers  say  how  bravely  they 
had  sustained  themselves  in  conference  with  bishops 
and  kings,  join  the  band  so  that  they  may  be  deserving 
their  lofty  lineage.  They  are  all  persons  whom  no 
trials  can  daunt,  and  no  obstacles  can  conquer.  They 
have  studied  the  foundations  of  all  human  duty  and  all 
human  excellence ;  and  having  learned  the  truth,  they 
will  follow  its  dictafes  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice  it 
requires  or  the  danger  to  which  it  leads.  Life,  as  they 
regard  it,  is  but  the  portal  to  an  existence  without  limit. 
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and  nothing  can  be  called  a  hardship  that  will  gain 
them  an  admission.  All  their  conduct  is  regulated  by 
the  requirements  of  the  holy  word;  and  what  is  not 
allowed  therein  they  will  not  do^  though  kings  may 
menace  or  armies  may  command.  All  honors  with 
them  are  idle  which  obstruct  the  path  of  their  duty ;  all 
w^ealth  is  worthless  which  interferes  with  their  heavenly 
communings  and  aspirations.  The  world  may  laugh 
at  their  austere  garb  ;  but  the  smile  of  conscience  is 
to  them  more  precious  than  transitory  admiration  or 
earthly  applause.  They  may  be  exiles  from  their  na- 
tive land,  but  they  are  citizens  of  an  Heavenly  commu- 
nity and  members  of  the  Eternal  Church.  They  may 
be  houseless  and  homeless  here  ;  but  for  them  are  unfad- 
ing mansions;  and  the  hour  of  their  entrance  is  at  hand. 
They  may  seem  friendless  and  uncared  for ;  but  the 
stars  watch  their  movements  and  angels  will  direct 
their  steps.  They  are  willing  to  bear  heavy  burdens ; 
for  they  remember  wdiat  was  taught  on  the  ]\Iount. 
They  are  eager  to  suffer ;  for  they  recollect  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane  and  the  death  on  Calvary.  Everything  is 
light  that  God  sends  them  —  everything  is  welcome 
that  leads  their  steps  towards  Heaven. 

But  they  are  Men  ;  and  tlie  time  of  their  departure 
has  come.  Before  them  is  a  wilderness  uninhabited  but 
by  savages,  uncultivat<5d  and  unknown.  Hard  labor 
waits  them  there.  Sorrow  and  suffering  wait  them 
there.    Dangers  and  deatli  wait  them  tliere.  Behind 
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tliem  is  England,  with  its  happy  homes  and  fair  dwell- 
ings, its  seats  of  learning  and  temples  of  worship. 
There  are  cultivated  gardens,  pleasant  towns,  and  opu- 
lent cities  ;  there  are  the  homes  of  those  they  love  ; 
there  are  the  spots  where  their  childhood  sported  ;  there 
are  the  graves  where  their  fathers  are  buried.  But 
liberty  of  conscience  is  not  there  ;  therefore  England 
must  be  forsaken.  The  vessels  leave  the  shore,  and 
friendship  and  love  exchange  their  last  earthly  adieus. 
Even  then,  as  the  white  cliffs  l)egin  to  disappear,  the 
poor  voyagers  turn  their  streaming  eyes  to  their  native 
land,  and  falter  out,  "  Earewell,  dear  England  !  "  And 
now  they  float  upon  the  great  waters ;  but  they  are  not 
alone,  for  the  God  they  worship  goes  with  them. 

Little  did  the  monarch  who  then  sat  on  England's 
throne  imagine,  when  these  vessels  set  sail,  the  mighty 
consequences  that  would  result  from  the  voyages. 
Little  did  he  think  that  those  men  were  to  establish 
cities  and  found  states  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen.  Little  did  he  suppose  that  those  men  who  went 
forth  as  exiles,  would  in  memory  return  as  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  race.  Little  did  he  think  that  their 
descendants  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  would  be 
able  to  defy  Britain  in  arms,  and  that  they  would  then 
gain  victories  more  memorable  than  those  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt.  Little  did  he  imagine  that  after  two  cen- 
turies had  elapsed,  the  country  whose  early  foundations 
were  then  to  be  establislied,  would  prove  the  home  of 
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tens  of  thousands  whom  Europe  could  not  feed,  and  that 
it  would  then  be  passing  with  lightning  footsteps  to  the 
loftiest  rank  among  nations. 

When  Hercules  proceeded  to  his  giant  labors,  the 
gods  invested  him  with  everything  that  was  necessary 
to  execute  his  task  :  —  Jupiter  gave  hiui  a  shield  ;  Mer- 
cury a  sword ;  and  Minerva  a  helmet.  Surely  the 
fathers  of  Boston  and  New  England  Avere  endowed  with 
every  gift  and  quality  requisite  to  carry  out  the  mighty 
mission  assigned  to  them.  They  possessed  firmness 
and  determination  that  would  protect  them  amidst  every 
possible  danger.  Theirs  was  a  zeal  that  would  force 
its  way  through  any  opposing  difficulty.  They  had  an 
heroic  constancy  and  courage  which  would  bear  them 
triumphantly  through  every  field  of  struggle,  and  would 
ultimately  crown  them  with  the  laurels  of  victory. 

It  was  fortunate  for  America,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
World,  that  the  Dutch  pilot,  who  originally  had  charge 
of  the  Mayflower,  brought  her  where  he  did.  Had  our 
ancestors  settled  in  some  more  genial  region,  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  would  have 
compensated  in  a  measure  for  the  necessity  of  labor ; 
and  the  consequences  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  descendants.  But  the 
climate  of  New  England  was  that  best  adapted  to  de- 
velope  and  preserve  the  principles  of  the  Puritans.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  rendered  labor  essential ;  and  this 
while  it  dignified  character,  prevented  the  inhabitants 
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from  degenerating  into  idleness  and  want.  Indeed,  the 
aspect  of  New  England,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  might  be 
said  in  a  measure  to  catch  and  reflect  back  the  images 
of  those  who  first  clothed  her  with  beauty  and  strength. 
It  is  frigid  and  stern  like  them.  Its  features  are  of  ice 
and  granite.  But  the  merry  waters  flow  beneath  its 
frost-bridges ;  the  great  energies  of  Nature  slumber 
though  they  are  not  seen.  And  tlie  warm  breezes  of 
Heaven  will  fan  it ;  and  the  diamond  dews  of  the  morn- 
ing will  refresh  it.  And  when  the  hour  of  bondage  and 
danger  is  passed,  it  will  put  forth  all  its  beauty ;  the 
trees  and  the  flowers  will  throw  back  the  breath  of 
spring ;  and  all  Nature  will  wear  the  robes  of  thanks- 
giving and  joy. 

(^The  most  severe  trials  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity visited  the  founders  of  our  city^  Disease  and 
death  bore  away  many  in  their  arms;  so  that(^only  a 
few  months  after  their  arrival  here,  every  family  had 
some  grave  to  visit  and  weep  over.)  Accustomed  as 
many  of  them  had  been  to  every  luxury  and  deli- 
cacy in  England,  it  was  difficult  for  tliem  to  bear 
the  hardships  of  their  new  home,  particularly  as  their 
first  Winter  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity.  ('Famine 
visited  them  with  all  its  spectral  horrors :  the  food 
they  brought  with  them  proved  insufficient  for  their 
wants ^  and  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  when 
they  arrived  to  yield  any  harvests.  "  Elesh  of  all 
kinds  was  a  rare  thing  ;  bread  so  scarce,  that  I  thought 
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the  very  crumbs  from  my  father's  table  would  seem 
sweet  to  me,"  said  one  who  knew  all  and  suffered 
all.  (  Constant  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians  im- 
pended over  the  young  settlement ;  insomuch  that  the 
earliest  public  object  was  to  seek  some  place  for  a 
fortified  town,  whither  to  repair  in  case  of  danger. 
Yet  amid  every  trial  and  privation,  amid  want  and 
weakness,  the  colonists  were  contented.  They  had  ob- 
tained their  souls'  fondest  wish.  They  had  gained  a 
spot  where  bigotry  could  not  follow  them,  nor  intol- 
erance persecute  them  ;  and  their  very  suffering  became 
welcome,  for  it  served  to  open  to  them  the  gates  of 
Heaven.) 

(Religion  was  made  the  main  pillar  of  the  infant 
colony.  The  Puritan  could  study  the  Holy  Word  with- 
out molestation,  and  he  gained  a  new  insight  into  its 
deep  meaning  and  wondrous  mysteries.  In  every 
period  of  unwonted  distress  and  danger,  days  of  public 
fasting  were  appointed  when  our  fathers  met  devoutly 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  implore  assistance 
and  direction.  The  Sabbath  was  strictly  observed.  The 
Bible  was  daily  expounded  at  every  fireside  throughout 
the  infant  settlement.  When  going  forth  to  battle,  the 
clergyman  attended  the  small  band.  He  foretold  vic- 
tory before  the  struggle  ;  and  he  returned  thanks  for 
triumph  in  presence  of  'all  when  the  danger  and  fight 
were  over.  Thus  were  God  and  man's  duty  towards 
Him  kept  coi^stantly  alive.    At  home  and  abroad,  in 
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the  fields  and  marts  of  trade.  His  presence  was  continu- 
ally acknowledged,  regulating  every  act  and  controlling 
every  thought.  In  this  manner  a  strong  religious  feel- 
ing was  everywhere  displayed.  It  distinguished  the 
laws  which  were  made,  and  showed  itself  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  requirements  of  Education  were  also 
remembered.  Five  years  only  after  the  settlement  of 
Boston  the  first  free  school  was  here  established ;  while 
the  neighboring  University  at  Cambridge  dates  back  to 
a  very  early  period  of  the  colony. 

Under  such  auspices  were  the  foundations  of  our  city 
established.  So  defended,  so  exalted,  it  could  not  fail 
to  advance  in  moral  and  material  greatness.  Churches 
were  reared ;  wind-mills  and  water-mills  were  con- 
structed ;  ships  were  built ;  and  a  successful  commerce 
was  originated  with  the  other  colonies.  Autumn  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  husbandmen  with  golden  harvests. 
An  intelligent,  industrious  population  was  everywhere 
seen.  The  people  inquired  into  their  rights,  framed 
their  laws,  and  discussed  publicly  all  matters  that 
regarded  the  common  welfare. 

(  Thus  was  the  genius  of  American  Liberty  born.  It 
was  baptised  by  the  waters  that  gushed  up  in  the  great 
solitudes  of  Nature.  It  breathed  the  morning  air  and 
wandered  amid  the  forests.  It  passed  over  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  it  roved  by  the  banks  of  flowing  rivers.  The 
woods  echoed  to  its  wild  laugh ;  and  sitting  on  the 
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rocks  that  gird  the  Oceaiij  it  looked  out  upon  a  world 
that  was  yet  to  tremble  beneath  its  giant  tread. 

AVe  cannot  but  remember  that  our  ancestors  were 
distinguished  for  their  singular  speech  and  austere  man- 
ners ;  but  these  very  peculiarities  were  requisite  in 
order  to  preserve  their  own  virtues,  and  transmit  their 
principles  unimpaired  to  others.  These  it  was  that  had 
kept  them  from  mingling  with  the  gay  and  thoughtless ; 
and  thus  were  they  saved  from  many  of  the  evils  in 
which  that  dissolute  age  abounded.  They  were  intol- 
erant to  others  by  consequence.  They  considered  that 
they  had  discovered  the  truth,  and  resolved  that  no 
errors  should  ever  pollute  it.  The  austerities  and  pe- 
culiarities of  our  fathers  should  therefore  be  regarded 
among  their  excellencies ;  for  ihey  acted  as  sentinels 
over  virtue,  and  in  this  way  indicated  the  profoundest 
wisdom  and  discretion.  The  shell  is  rough  and  uncouth 
which  protects  the  pearl  in  its  ocean-bed  ;  but  this  pre- 
serves the  jewel  entire  and  untarnished,  that  it  may 
afterwards  blaze  on  the  neck  of  beauty,  or  glow  in  the 
diadem  of  princes. 

Had  our  ancestors  remained  in  England,  they  Avould, 
doubtless,  have  borne  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  great 
events  which  were  there  about  to  transpire.  They  Avould 
have  offered  manly  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
Bishops  and  King.  Th^y  would  have  held  a  prominent 
place  in  tlie  Parliament  tliat  overturned  royalty,  and 
shared  the  high  offtces  which  others  of  their  faith  ulti- 
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mately  enjoyed.  They  would  liave  taken  part  in  the 
battles  which  freedom  fought  against  the  monarchy. 
They  might  have  descended  the  heights  of  Dun'bar,  and 
rode  with  Cromwell  over  the  triumphant  fields  of  Naseby 
and  Worcester.  Their  honors  and  influence  would,  how- 
ever, all  have  ended  with  the  return  of  Charles  ;  while 
they  and  their  principles  would  have  been  powerless 
against  the  luxury  and  dissipation  which  then  disgraced 
the  age  and  nation.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  they  were 
safe  !  —  Safe  from  every  moral  danger.  Their  colony 
had  been  successfully  planted ;  their  principles  were 
unshaken  ;  they  could  look  calmly  out  from  the  walls 
of  their  own  impregnable  rectitude  upon  the  fliults  and 
follies  of  the  courts  of  Charles  and  Louis  ;  and  they 
quietly  awaited  the  time  when  they  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  family  of  nations.  Liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  they  had  saved  :  Their  own  freedom,  though  not 
yet  acknowledged,  still  existed,  and  was  nerving  itself 
to  fight  the  great  battles  of  humanity. 

All  our  political,  social,  and  religious  blessings  are 
accordingly  attributable  to  tlie  labors  and  sacrifices  of 
our  fathers  ;  and  to  them  should  all  praise  be  rendered. 
It  is  because  they  founded  schools,  that  we  are  wise  ; 
because  they  established  churches,  that  our  community 
is  moral.  It  is  because  they  fled  from  error  and  oppres- 
sion, that  we.  are  'now  happy  and  free.  Had  they  pre- 
ferred the  comforts  of  civilized  life  to  the  demands  of 
duty,  this  day  might  liave  found  our  city  and  neighbor- 
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hood  in  vassalage  to  some  foreign  power ;  everywhere 
displaying  the  marks  of  want,  weakness,  and  degrada- 
tion. But  now,  as  we  look  abroad,  we  see  on  all  sides 
the  evidences  of  Avisdom  and  greatness,  (it  was,  there- 
fore, no  labor  of  our  own  that  procured  the  privileges 
and  advantages  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  stern,  old 
Puritan  ancestors  of  ours  have  done  all.  Time  has 
brought  to  us  the  record  of  their  toils  ;  and  more  happy 
are  we  in  being  able  to  trace  our  descent  from  the  Pil- 
grims of  New  England,  than  if  heralds  could  track  back 
the  line  of  our  lineage  to  conquerors  and  kings,  j 

On  us,  then,  devolves  the  lofty  duty  of  preserving 
the  principles  which  others  have  transmitted  to  us.  We 
must  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  we  enjoy  blessings 
denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  we  must  so  guard 
and  cherish  them,  as  to  admit  others  to  share  like  ad- 
vantages with  ourselves.  Every  institution  which  our 
fathers  prized,  we  should  encourage  ;  the  great  line  of 
duty  which  they  laid  down,  we  must  heed  and  follow. 
Everything  that  tends  to  elevate  the  mind,  refine  the 
taste,  or  expand  the  soul,  is  conducive  to  this  end,  and 
therefore  becomes  desirable.  So  rapid  and  splendid  has 
been  the  progress  of  our  country,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
she  may  become  engrossed  too  much  in  material  pur- 
suits, and  thereby  lose  sight  of  those  higher  objects, 
without  which  no  nation'  can  be  truly  honorable  or 
happy. 

Look  at  America  as  she  appears  to-day,  the  object  of 
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unlimited  applause  !  Two  oceans  lay  a  World's  pro- 
ducts at  her  feet.  Iler  secret  repositories  are  teeming 
Tvith  mineral  Avealth ;  Avhile  a  fruitful  soil  and  varied 
climate  are  each  year  filling  her  store-houses  with 
plenty.  Great  rivers  flow  through  her  lands,  bearing 
upon  their  bosom  the  latest  tribute  of  Ocean,  and  float- 
ing rich  navies  to  the  sea.  ]\Iighty  lakes  adorn  her 
like  a  necklace  of  diamonds.  Every  natural  advantage 
that  can  confer  national  prosperity  is  hers  ;  while  even 
now,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  new  hands  are  acquir- 
ing for  her  wealth,  and  fashioning  for  her  fresh  orna- 
ments of  gold. 

If  the  sky  then  which  is  above  us  is  all  clear,  except 
for  a  few  flitting  clouds  that  serve  to  catch  the  golden 
sunlight,  and  make  the  heavens  more  glorious  because 
of  their  presence,  we  must  recall  the  darker  era  when 
midnight  hung  over  the  land.  We  must  read  atten- 
tively the  story  w^hich  has  been  left  us  ;  we  must  trace 
back  the  stream  of  our  prosperity  to  its  mountain  birth- 
place ;  and,  "  musing  there  awhile,"  we  shall  learn  how 
to  succor  America  and  how  to  defend  her  fame.  We 
shall  find  that  it  has  been  under  the  fostering  smiles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  our 
country  has  reached  her  present  place  of  greatness  ; 
and  if  we  would  have  the  future  clear  and  brilliant,  we 
must  be  true  to  the  dictates  and  lessons  of  the  past. 
America  has  had  to  fight  liard  battles  in  her  steps 
towards  greatness.    She  has  had  cities  to  build,  oceans 
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to  restrain,  and  prairies  to  clothe  with  beauty  and  life. 
But  now  that  her  ascendancy  is  acknowledged,  and  her 
position  is  recognized ;  now  that  her  power  is  felt  in 
foreign  lands,  and  on  her  own  soil  she  can  "  defy  a 
world  in  arms,"  she  can  rest  her  weary  footsteps  on  the 
causeway  of  nations,  and  turn  for  awhile  to  those  other 
objects  and  pursuits  which  will  confer  on  her  new  dig- 
nity and  honors. 

While  we  claim  that  in  science,  literature,  and  learn- 
ing, our  country  is  destined  to  occupy  the  same  high 
place  which  she  now  holds  in  national  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, we  cannot  but  hope  and  believe,  that  our  own 
city  will  be  foremost  in  conferring  upon  her  these  new 
titles  to  fame.  Boston  has  already  done  much  for 
literature,  and  hei>  title  of  the  "  modern  Athens"  is  per- 
haps not  undeserved.  Let  us  strive  to  make  her  the 
brightest  jewel  that  adorns  the  brow  of  America.  Let 
us  remember  always,  that  Religion,  Education,  and  Free- 
dom compose  the  real  Tremont  of  Boston ;  and  these 
they  are  that  make  her  name  mentioned  with  applause. 

In  a  measure  to  subserve  the  important  object  of 
instructing  and  improving  the  public  mind,  the  Hall  in 
which  we  have  met  to-night,  has  been  erected,  and 
therefore  becomes  worthy  of  special  praise.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  in  this  vicinity, 
and  in  this  manner  help  to  preserve  the  literary  name 
and  fame  of  Boston.  Here  science  may  make  known 
her  latest  discoveries.    Thoughts  that  are  now  floating 
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in  the  mind  of  the  philosophic  student,  may  here  be  . 
announced  as  facts  ;  and  secrets  be  here  promulgated 
that  have  lain  hidden  since  the  birth  of  time.  Here 
religion,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  will  raise  her  voice  of 
warning,  and  souls  will  be  taught  their  duty  and  their 
destiny. 

Were  anything  wanting  to  prove  the  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood, 
this  Hall  would  be  sufficient.  It  has  been  erected  at 
large  cost  and  with  distinguished  taste  ;  and  from  the 
present  night  it  takes  its  place  among  the  noblest  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  Boston.  No  public  building  in 
our  midst  can  lay  claim  to  greater  attention  ;  for  none 
is  at  once  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  built  with  supe- 
rior regard  to  comfort.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  all  who  have  been  instrumental  in  its  erection, 
and  while  it  stands,  it  will  preserve  their  names  and 
memories  with  praise. 

The  special  name  which  has  been  assigned  to  it,  is 
well  deserved.  It  is  one  intimately  connected  Avith  the 
southern  portion  of  Boston ;  one  also  that  is  honorably 
associated  with  the  history  of  our  common  country. 
But  the  name  of  Williams  Hall  is  emphatically  well 
applied  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  eminent  public 
services  of  him  in  compliment  to  whom  that  title  has 
been  given.  The  Cochituate  waters  which  flow  through 
the  iron  arteries  of  Boston,  diffusing  life  and  health  on 
every  hand,  might  this  day  have  been  slumbering  in 
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their  native  lake  had  not  his  zeal  and  exertions  induced 
our  citizens  to  disturb  their  repose.  Other  services  he 
has  rendered,  which  this  is  not  the  place  nor  time  to  set 
forth,  all  of  which  entitle  him  to  gratitude  and  praise. 
Why  !  The  very  trees  that  line  yonder  street/^  when 
fanned  by  the  winds  of  Spring,  themselves  breathe  his 
name  with  iEolian  minstrelsy.  And  strange  would  it 
be,  if  this  building  did  not  catch  the  burden  of  their 
song  and  preserve  it  forever. 

But  the  evening  is  passing  away.  The  object  of 
our  meeting  is  nearly  completed.  We  ask  that  this 
Hall  may  answer  the  fond  wishes  of  its  founders,  and 
accomplish  all  which  we  this  night  invoke.  May  no 
sentiment  here  be  ever  uttered  dishonorable  to  our  city, 
nor  one  wish  be  indulged  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
our  common  country.  May  infidelity  never  breathe 
here  an  impious  thought,  nor  treason  thunder  a  threat ! 
May  all  the  opinions  here  promulgated  be  worthy  of  the 
past  and  future,  and  may  no  sad  memories  ever  cloud 
this  place.  May  yonder  clock,  which  shall  proclaim 
the  passing  time,  record  no  hour  when  this  Hall  shall 
have  thrown  a  shade  or  stigma  on  our  native  land  or 
city ;  but  may  every  thought  that  shall  be  associated 
with  this  place  be  as  pure  as  its  own  snow-white  dial. 

While  this  Hall  stands,  our  city  will  increase  in 


*  Allusion  is  made  to  West  Dover  Street,  Avhieli  is  ornamented  by  beauti- 
ful shade  trees,  planted  by  the  exertions  of  Henry  Williams,  Esq. 
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wealth  and  importance ;  and  its  site  may  become  the 
centre  of  our  metropolis.  Houses  of  elegance  and 
fashion  will  arise  on  land  which  is  yet  unoccupied  in 
the  vicinity,  and  everything  bear  the  impress  of  pros- 
perity and  life.  While  it  stands,  our  country  will  move 
on  towards  that  high  rank  which  she  is  destined  to 
occupy.  She  will  people  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 
She  will  open  the  gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  She 
will  scatter  towns  and  villages  from  her  affluent  lap 
along  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento  ;  and,  standing 
with  her  teeming  cities  around  her,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  she  will  gather  up  the  products  of  China, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  bear  them  to  the  marts  of  the 
world.  All  this  will  be  done,  so  that  the  men  of 
America,  in  hours  of  doubt  as  well  as  days  of  gladness, 
shall  repair,  as  we  have  to-night,  to  the  sacred  shrine 
of  our  colonial  history,  and  shall  emulate  and  imitate 
the  virtues,  wisdom,  and  heroism  which  were  then 
displayed. 

The  story  of  the  sleepers  of  Ephesus  is,  perhaps, 
weir  known.  In  the  reign  of  Decius,  seven  young  men 
of  Ephesus,  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  were  perse- 
cuted for  their  belief  and  imprisoned  in  a  cave  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  There  they  slept,  so  goes 
the  legend,  nearly  two  centuries ;  Avhen  the  stony  bar- 
riers of  their  prison-house  were  removed  and  they 
were  all  awakened.  One  of  their  number  revisited  the 
city:  but  everything  had  been  changed,  —  manners. 
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customs,  emperors,  laws,  and  coin.  Over  the  principal 
gate  a  crucifix  had  been  erected,  which  was  not  there 
when  the  shadows  of  their  long  sleep  had  fallen  upon 
them.  So  will  this  building  stand  when  changes 
have  taken  place.  It  will  stand  when  most  of  us  are 
forgotten,  and  our  wisdom  is  possibly  esteemed  folly. 
It  will  stand  when  there  are  new  rulers,  new  institu- 
tions, and  new  laws  in  our  midst.  But  may  it  never 
stand  to  see  the  day  when  the  story  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  is  forgotten  or  his  virtues  are  unfamiliar ; 
and  may  the  time  never  come  when  the  Cross  is  not 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  our  religion,  and  the  true 
pledge  of  our  success  ! 

Yet  the  day  must  come  Avhen  this  Hall,  like  all  the 
works  of  man,  will  grow  old.  Decay  will  write  with 
its  "  defacing  fingers  "  upon  these  white  walls,  and  time 
will  shake  the  firm  foundations  upon  which  the  building 
is  reared.  The  hour  must  arrive  when  the  last  lights 
here  shall  be  extinguislied  ;  when  the  last  voice  here 
shall  have  spoken ;  Avhen  the  last  organ  notes  shall 
have  died  along  these  walls ;  when  the  last  crowd  which 
has  filled  these  seats  shall  have  departed.  Then  when 
thought  runs  back  to  the  past,  and  history  bears  its 
events  to  her  eternal  hall,  may  no  dark  memories  be 
connected  with  this  spot  !  May  there  be  no  record 
tliat  shall  speak  of  errors  here  inculcated,  or  wrongs 
here  accomplished  !  May  all  the  associations  which 
shall  then  cluster  round  this  pLu^e  be  elevating  and 
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noble.  And  may  it  then  be  declared  how  much  good 
this  edifice  has  done  to  the  community,  how  much 
honor  it  has  conferred  upon  our  city !  Then  will  the 
thanks  of  posterity  be  rendered  to  those  who  reared 
the  structure  ;  and  it  will  be  considered  a  proud  even- 
ing for  Boston,  when  this  Hall  was  first  opened  to  the 
service  of  her  citizens. 
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